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is no watertight division between the Jewish and pagan currents
of thought.

This Judaizing pre-Christian gnosticism1 should not be
regarded as a system, but rather as a tendency which varied in
depth and development with different individuals and environ-
ments. To some it was no more than the complement of their
orthodox Judaism, orientating their thought in a direction
foreign to the Torah, while to others it offered the main value,
and Judaism did not interest them except as one element in a
more or less complex whole. The logical result of the movement
was the formation of sects, those closed circles the members of
which believed that they were the possessors of absolute Truth
and of Salvation. It is unfortunate that no precise information
has come down to us concerning the chronology, geographical
distribution and numbers of these sects, so that any study of
them pursued and sustained on the basis of reliable documents
is at present impossible.

The question has been asked why the early Christian writers
of the second century, such as Justin, Irenaeus or Tertullian,
whose works have been partially preserved, do not enlighten
us concerning these sectaries, and why they did not study them
at close quarters, as the origin and probable source of the
Christian gnosis. The answer usually given 2 is that they were
hypnotized by the gnostics of their time who claimed to be
Christians and who, indeed, gave themselves out as the only
true Christians, thus constituting a danger to the ordinary
believer. The Christian teachers, so it is asserted, were far too
prone to consider gnosticism as a Christian heresy, or collection
of heresies, and it was only the later historians of heresy, e.g.
those of the third century, such as the author of the Philo-
sophumena, or of the fourth and fifth centuries, such as
Epiphanius, Philastrius and Augustine, who looked beyond
the second century and paid attention to our Judseo-gnostics.
These writers, however, were unfavourably situated for the study
and understanding of the earlier gnostics, and their information
is full of confusions, obscurities and gaps which they could not
avoid, but which are a great hindrance at the present time. The
question, therefore, remains open and it is to be feared that it
will long continue to remain so, if not for ever.

The historians of heresy appeared to have been specially
intrigued by certain sectaries whom they call Ophites, Cainites,
and Sethites, among whom the influences of Greek thought

1 M. Friedlander, Der wrchristliche judische Gnostizismus, Berlin,
1898.
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